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being 0.8, in the 5 Middle Western States the rate was 1.7, in the 
1 Middle Atlantic State 2, and in the 5. New England States 1.9. The 
rate in the 2 Southern States, excluding births to Negroes, was 1.6. 
It may be questioned, however, whether these rates would have been 
relatively the same if birth registration had been, equally complete 
in all sections and if data had been available for the whole country. 
In this connection it is significant that the 5 New England States and 
the Middle- Atlantic State were all in the birth registration area, and 
that the rates for these sections were comparatively high." 

An estimate, necessarily crude, of the total annual illegitimate 
white births is given : from 32,400 to 35,100. 

8. Mortality of illegitimate babies is terribly high, everywhere 
far in excess of that of legitimates. It has been and can be reduced 
proportionately, as much as can the rate for legitimates. 

9. "In the United States the child of illegitimate birth has been 
practically legitimized with respect to the mother." Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Oregon and a few other states, have advanced laws providing 
full paternity when possible. "Recent social legislation in the United 
States has . . . included children of illegitimate birth." Work- 
men's and soldier's compensation, and mother's pensions are examples. 
The Scandanavian laws are further advanced than anything in America 
outside Minnesota. 

10. The protection and treatment of foundlings and of pros- 
pective unmarried mothers is fast improving. Mother care is given 
first place. Baby-farming scandals will soon be classed with pauper- 
labor horrors. In this respect, the United States is not so far behind 
Europe. 

Northwestern University. Thomas D. Eliot. 



Courts in the United States Hearing Children's Cases. Results 
of a Questionnaire Study Covering the Year 1918. By Evelina 
Belden. Dependent, Defective and Delinquent Classes Series 
No. 8. Bureau Publication No. 65. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1920, pp 

The Children's Bureau, in pursuance of its economical and states- 
manlike policy, makes available in this bulletin the existing achieve- 
ments in the juvenile court movement, without attempting to push the 
movement forward along any special lines. At the same time the 
selection of topics for special analysis shows the features of court 
work considered especially important. The findings obtain added 
influence from their avoidance of propaganda, and added interest 
because of Miss Lathrop's share in the origins of the movement in 
Illinois. The study was made at the request and with the co-operation 
of a committee of the National Probation Association, which met with 
officials of the Bureau from time to time in 1917-18. 

The report contains (1) excellent summaries of results; (2) sec- 
tions on classification, jurisdiction, judges and hearings, detention, 
probation, records and reports, physical and mental examination, and 
co-operation; (3) supporting tables, charts and documents. It will 
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serve as a valuable hand book for probation officers, especially for 
those in training, for many years; it brings up to date in a measure 
the material in previous books and articles. It is scrupulous in its 
statements and cautious in its conclusions, most of which are left 
for readers themselves to draw according to their respective interests. 
To the present reviewer, the following seem to be the most 
important generalizations and tendencies: 

(1) While a large proportion of delinquency is in rural coun- 
ties, practically all of the most thorough juvenile court work is in 
the cities. 

(2) Experiments in rural counties are being worked out with 
some success through: 

(a) Referees or masters in chancery, who may be social work- 

ers attached to county boards of welfare. 

(b) Consolidated rural courts, co-ordinated with consolidated 

schools, to which children come in a bus. 

(3) Surprisingly few courts (16%) are adequately equipped 
juvenile courts ; only about a third of those handling children are even 
recognized as "specially organized," with separate hearings, probation 
and social history service. The number includes all large cities. 

(4) Children are still detained with adults in certain parts of 
every state in the union; the original stimulus to the juvenile court 
movement is therefore, still in large measure present. 

(5) While probation laws have been passed, they are not livesd 
up to in personnel and spirit in four-fifths of the courts. This is 
true in greater or less degree of every other characteristic feature 
of juvenile courts; 50,000 of 175,000 children probably come before 
such courts annually. 

(6) State supervision and standardization has not spread so 
rapidly as might be hoped. 

(7) Physical and mental examination at least for difficult cases 
is being increasingly provided for, but so far chiefly in cities. Two 
states (Ohio and Illinois) have state departments for mental exam- 
inations. 

(8) As the above facts indicate, the juvenile court is still in its 
formative period. 

(9) The court increasingly uses outside agencies, or sanctions 
such treatment as would ordinarily be given by such agencies by 
common consent of the parties. 

(10) The juvenile court tends to become merged in jurisdiction 
with the domestic relations court, in such places as they previously 
were distinct. The family is the unit of treatment and the disputed 
rights are chiefly those of parents. 

(11) The probation office tends to become increasingly an investi- 
gative, interpretative and articulating agency ; a receiver or broker of 
salvaged children and of facts about them; the eye of the judge and 
of the community. Probation as a kind of disciplinary treatment 
or special education is given only where no other agency can be 
found to do it. "As the work of the juvenile court develops, some 
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of the underlying causes of child delinquency become more evident 
. . . The responsibility reverts to the home, the school, and the 
other social forces of the community." 

(12) State Wide organization begins to include not merely super- 
vision of courts on the one hand and of probation on the other, but 
also the entire child-caring system. The need for many child-caring 
measures has been made more obvious by the work of the juvenile 
courts. The child caring system, including the school, should have 
power without court trial to render any type of service or education, 
including what would now ordinarily be probation or commitment, 
provided the treatment be arranged by common consent and duly 
recorded after investigation. The court need not then be appealed to 
except in cases of disputed right's ; if however, there be such dispute, 
the jurisdiction of the court should be such as to permit and oblige 
the parties to appear for impartial investigation and adjudication of 
their claims, however apparently trivial the issue. Neglect, now, 
must often become too serious before action can be enforced; and 
parents should also have constant protection against over-zealous 
agents. If the desired treatment be approved, the court, under such 
a plan, would not necessarily need to transfer the child from the 
custody of parents or agency to that of the probation officer, in order 
to retain jurisdiction. It might, and usually would, merely declare 
the agency in question the officer of the court for the purposes of the 
case, and the treatment ordered would be carried out. The child- 
caring system, supported and checked by a court separate, but of 
parallel scope, would then be handling most children on a voluntary 
basis; a few scarcely distinguished from the others would be dealt 
with through the same agents but by sanction of the court. 

In this last paragraph the reviewer reaches beyond the ground 
taken by the report, and projects a development which seems to 
him foreshadowed by the recent experiments in Ohio, Minnesota, 
Massachusetts and Utah, and by the discussions at the last meetings 
of the National Probation Association. 

One feature of court work which seems to the reviewer particu- 
larly significant is omitted in this study: the number, nature and 
methods of handling so-called unofficial or "out-of-court" cases. This 
practice has spontaneously become very extensive in many courts, but 
its importance and significance in the future of the juvenile court and 
of special education has as yet not been given adequate official recog- 
nition. 

Northwestern University. Thomas D. Eliot. 



The Adolescent Girl. By Phyllis Blanchard. With an introduc- 
tion by G. Stanley Hall. Moffat Yard, New York : 1920. 
Hall in the preface says that the "psyche" of the young girl 

seems to him the most unknown of all the great domains of psychology, 
and that the author has had exceptional opportunities to study this 
subject and recommends the book to "all women interested in the 
true status of their sex." 



